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GENERAL   CROP    REPORT    AS   OF    MAY    1 >  1954 

The  1954  crop  season  is  off  to  an  encouraging  start  with  recent  improvement  in 
soil  moisture  supplies.     Soil  moisture  conditions  improved  generally  during  April-.-, 
though  only  slightly  in  the  dry  Southwest-— and  additional  good  rains  fell  in  early 
May,    Progress  of  spring  work  is  normal  to  advanced  in  most  areas,  although  retarded 
in  a  strip  along  the  northern  border. 

Winter  wheat  made  good  to  excellent  growth  in  most  of  the  country  and  improved 
rather  generally,  except  in  the  droughty  western  part  of  the  Great  Plains*  Produc- 
tion is  now  estimated  at  70  7  million  "bushels,  29  million  more  than  on  April  1,  Pall 
sown  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  developing  well*     Spring. sown  grains  were  being  seeded 
mostly  in  good  season  and  are  making  a  good  start,  except  in  extreme  northern  sec- 
tions.   Pastures  and  hay  crops  improved  in  April  and  are  slow  to  develop  only  where 
dry  or  overgrazed  last  fall* 

Except  for  the  first  week  and  last  few  days  of  April,  weather  was  warm  and  un- 
usually favorable  for  spring  work  and  plant  growth.,     Surface  moisture  was  mostly  ad- 
equate for  growth  and  the  rains  only  temporarily  checked  field  work  in  most  areas0 
The  chief  exception  was  in  the  dry  Southwest  and  in  a  northern  area  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  where  a  severe  cold  wave  and  snow  caused  delays.     In  northern 
portions  across  the  country,  delays  in  seeding  intended  acreages  of  spring  grains 
are  likely  to  result  in  slight  shifts  to  later  crops,  but  in  virtually  all  other  por- 
tions, work  was  advanced  and  according  to  plan*    Ereezes  in  late  April  and  early  May 
extended  over  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  north  eastern  quar- 
ter of  the  country ,  with  the  most  severe  damage  appearing  to  be  to  fruit  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest* 

Winter  wheat  prospered  under  April  growing  conditions.    In  the  East  North  Cen- 
tral area,  condition  is  relatively  high,  late-sown  thin  stands  have  tillered  well  . 
and  were  growing  rapidly.     Growth  was  rapid  in  the  South  also.    In  the  Pacific  North, 
west,  growth  was  retarded  by  cold  weather,  but  the  crop  is  still  in  promising  condi- 
tion.    Snow  in  western  areas  provided  beneficial  moisture.     In  eastern  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains ,  rains  aided  greatly  in  the  recovery  and  development  of  wheat.  But 
in  western  portions  from  Wyoming  to  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  New  Mexico,  deteriora- 
tion continued  because  of  drought  and  some  wheat  was  grazed  off  to  salvage  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  crop.,,    In  Kansas,  development  has  been  so  rapid  that  harvest  .. 
may  be  the  earliest  of  record0 

The  20-million  bushel  rye  crop  now  in  prospect  is  a  tenth  larger  than  that  of 
1953,  but  a  tenth  below  average.    Yields  are  expected  to  be  near-  average  on  an  acre- 
age for  grain  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  last  year,    Oats  are  maturing  in  Eloridas 
while  oats  and  barley  are  heading  throughout  the  South  with  a  promise  of  another  gooc 
crop.    The  maple  season  was  longer  than  usual,  beginning  early  and  lasting  later, 
more  trees,   were  tapped  than  last  year,  and  the  outturn  of  sirup  was  39  percent 
larger,  that  of  sugar  53  percent  more  than  in  1953.     The  outturn  of  commercial  pota- 
toes in  prospect  for  late  spring  harvest  is  a  fourth  less  than  last  spring  and  a 
•tenth  below  average.    The  early  spring  crop,  now  about  half  harvested,   is  a  seventh 
less  than  last  year's  record  output,  but  nearly  a  half  more  than  average*    Acreage  e>i 
potatoes  for  summer  harvest  is  a  sixth  less  than  last  summer  and  a  little  more  than 
half  average, 

Hay  and  pasture  crops  made  encouraging  response  to  April  rains  and  some  periods 
of  warm  weather.    Although  many  clover  and  grass  stands  were  thinned  and  some  new 
seedmgs  killed  by  fall  drought,  these  losses  are  not  generally  excessive.    Based  on 
prospective  hay  acreage  and  the  May  1  condition  of  86  a  total  1954  hay  crop  of  105  to 
108  million  tons  seems  likely^,  above  average  in  total  and  noa*  average  per  animal 
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FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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unit.    Excellent  first  ':  cuttings  of  alfalfa  have  teen  made  in  California  and  alfalfa 
dohydrators  are  starting,  in  Kansas.    Hay  stocks  on  May  1  were  large?  than  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  favorable  winter  and  close  use  of  field  forage,  despite  shortages 
in  drought  areas.    Pasture  growth  increased  rapidly  after  a  late  March  slowdown  and 
many  southern  and  eastern  pastures  are  above  average  for  the  date.    Pasture  condi- 
tion made  a  7  point  gain  since  April  1  to.  average  80  percent,  which'  equals  a  year 
.ago,  but  is  2  points  below  average  for  May  1,    Pastures  in  northernmost  areas  across 
the  country  have  ample  moisture  for  excellent  feed  growth  with  advent  of  warmer 
weather.    Drought  conditions  persist  oyer  much  of  the  southwestern  range,  area,  al- 
though temporary  relief  reached  extensive  sections..   .  Western  range  feed  rather  gen- 
erally improved.     Condition  of  livestock  was  generally  good  with  supplemental  feed- 
ing diminishing.    Good  lamb  and  calf  crops  are  reported  and  losses  from  April  storms 
were  light.  ■  ' 

Spring  plantings  were  delayed 'in  many  northern  areas,  during  April  by  cold  or 
rainy  peripds,  but  otherwise  progress  of  farm  work  has  been  about  normal.  Brighter 
prospects  because  of  added  moisture  more  than  offset  any  loss  of.,  time,  since  much 
plowing  and  advance  work  had  been  done.    Oats  seeding  was  virtually  finished  in  I owe 
by  mid-April,  and  by  Hay  1  in  Illino-i.s,  but  -  lagged  in  northern  parts_  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan.     Small  grain • seeding  was  nearly  completed  by  May  1  in  South  Dakota 
and  60  percent  finished  in  North  Dakota,  although  cold  weather  brought  delays  in 
, -northern  parts -of  the  State,  also  in  Montana  and  Idaho.     Corn' planting,  was  making  a 
hesitant ' start  In  the  central  Corn  Belt,  but  Was  a  fourth  .done  in  Kansas,  Progress- 
ing southward,  corn  fields  showed  advanced  stages  of  growth;  reaching  tasseling 
height  in  the  Texas  Coastal  Bend  .area.    In  southern,  and  south- central  areas,  much 
winter  wheat ,  oats  and  barley  is  heading  or  in  the  "boot"  stage.  .In  the  Texas  High 
Plains,  ■  cotton  planting  continued  at  full  speed,  while,  elsewhere  in  the  State  earl- 
ier stands  were  being  chopped.    .Combines  were  harvesting  a  short  flax  crop  in  Texas, 
Much  of  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana-  rice  is  up.  to  good  stands.    Peanut  planting  and 
tobacco  setting  is  well  on  schedule. 

The  market  supply  of  goring  commercial  vegetables  will  be  7  percent  larger  thar. 
last  year  and  a  sixth  above  average,    "ew  record  outturns  arc  expected  for  spring 
crops  of  cantaloups,  celery,  sweet  corn  and  watermelons,  also  a  near  record  crop  of 
tomatoes,  and  increases  over  last  spring  for  asparagus,  cucumbers,  honey  dews  and 
green  peas;  only  cabbage  and  onions  will  be  in  smaller  supply  than  last  storing,  For 
processing,  the  planted  acreage  of  9  vegetables,  usually  accounting  fbr  about  93 
percent  of  the  total  covered  by  estimates,  is  about  6  percent  less' than  in  1953, 

Harvest  of  the  195.3-54  citrus  crops,  except  California.  Valeccias  and  summer 
grapefruit,  is  rapidly  nearlng  completion.    Prospects  for  the  1954-55  citrus  crops 
arc  generally  good  in  all  areas.     The  prospective  peach  crop  in  the- 10  southern 
States  is  about  a  fifth  less  than  either  last  year  or  average.',  as  March  freezes 
caused  near  failure  in  western  portions  of  the  area.    Deciduous  fruit  crops  in  the 
Pacific  forth  wo  st'  wore  damaged  by  the  late  April  freezes..    In  California,  the  out- 
look for  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  is  generally  good. 

April  milk  production  exceeded  by  4  percent  the  record  set  in  April  1953,  Pro- 
duction per. cow  on  May  1  was  a  record  for  the  date.    The  high  output  is  attributed 
to  the  largest  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  since  1947,  the  mild  April  weather,  and 
new  green  feed  becoming  available  at  th?  end  of  the  month.     Egg  production  also  was 
at  a  relatively  high  rate,  3  percent  more  than  in  April  1953,  with  the  .output  per 
layer  a  record  for  the  month.    The  number  of  layers  in  April  was  nearly  3  percent 
•more  than  a  year  earlier,  but  5  percent  below  average. 

.WHITER  WHEAT:     'The  winter  wheat  crop  for  harvest  in  1954' is  forecast  at  707  million 

bushels,  29  million  bushels  more  than  on  April  1.     This  compares  with 
878  million  bushels  produced  last  year  and  average  production  of  833  million  bushels, 
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Production  prospects  improved  during  April  in  nearly  all  States  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country,  with  the  most  marked  improvement  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri*    In  the  western  Great  Plains  wheat  area  from  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and 
Kew  Mexico  to-  Wyoming,  soil  moisture  continued  short  during  most  of  April.    Some  im- 
provement in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  wheat  was  noted  following  timely  mid-April  rainfall* 
Likewise,  "beneficial,  rains  fell  during  the  last  few  days  of  April  and  in  early  May 
overnost  of  the  western  Great  Plains.    Wa-rn  weather  over  most  of  the  winter  whoat 
producing  areas  during  April  resulted  in  plant  growth  "being  further  advanced  than 
usual  on  May  1. 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  37.8  million  acres. 
This    acreage  is  about  ore-fifth  less  than  the  46.7  million  acres  .harvested  in  1953 
and  the  average  acreage  harvested  during  1943-52.    The  portion  of  the  seeded  acreage 
tho.t  will  not  "be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at  18.8  percent,  compared  with 
17.9  percent  in  1953,  10.5  percent  in  1953  and  the  average  of  11.9  percent.  Based 
on  May  1  conditions,  the  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  18.7  "bushels,  compared 
with  18.8  "bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  17.7  "bushels. 

•  •       In  Kansas,  production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  April,  '  The  month  was 
warmer  than  normal  and  precipitation  varied  from  somewhat  above  normal  in  southeast- 
ern Kansas  to  only  about  a  tenth  of  normal  in  some  western  areas.    Prospects  through- 

. out  the  eastern  third  and  in  many  north  central  areas  of  the  State  improved  during 
April.    However,  prospects  deteriorated  during  nost  of  April  in  the  important  south 
central  Kansas  area,  "but  rains  in  late  April  and  early  May  have  greatly  relieved  tho 
dry  soil  conditions  there.    Above  normal  temperatures  in  April  resulted  in  rapid 
development  of  the.  crop  and,  "based  on  advanced  development  to  date,  an  early  harvest 

„  is  anticipated,    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Kansas  crop  had  jointed  and  about  one- 
fifth  was  headed  or  heading  on  May  1, 

The  wheat  crop  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was  improved'  "by  Aoril  rains.  However, 
considerable  acreage  in  the  western  section  of  these  States  wa.s  abandoned  due  to  ex- 
tended drought  conditions  nrior  to  the  April  rains.     In  the  Panhandle  area.s  of  these 
two  States  rainfall  in  May  is  essential  to  "bring  much  of  the  surviving  wheat  to  ma- 
turity.   With  above  normal  -temperature  during  most  of  April,  growth  and  development 
of  the  crop  was  rapid  in  both  States. 

•  In  Nebraska,  lack  of  moisture  during  most  of  April,  especially  in  southwestern 
areas,  was  unfavorable  for  the  crop*    However,  moisture  supplies  over  much  of  the 
State  improved  toward  the.  end  of  the  month,  and  prospective  production  is  about  the 
sane  as  on  April  1.    Development  of  the  crop  is  farther  along  than  usual  for  May  1. 

In  Colorado,  wheat  throughout  most  of  the.  eastern  plains area  suffered  consid- 
erably because  of  dry  windy  weather  and  above  normal  temperatures  during  April. 
Prospective  production  in  Colorado  declined  about  5fe  million  bushels  during  April. 

In  most  of  the  winter  wheat  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  production 
prospects  improved  during  April.    Above- normal  temperature  and  generally  .adequate 
moisture  favored  rapid  growth,  so  that  development  of  the  crop  was  ahead  pf  normal 
for  May  1. 

In  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana  and  most  of  Idaho,  cool  temperatures  .during  .  . 
April  retarded  growth  of  winter  wheat.    Abandonment  of  winter  wheat  acreage  in  this 
area  is  expected  to  be  less  than  .average.    Moisture  supplies  haVe  been  generally  ad- 
equate in  Montana  and  north  Idaho,  and  prospects  improved  slightly.    In  Washington 
and  Oregon,  prospective  production  declined  slightly  daring  April. 
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RYE;    Rye  production  in  \9$\\  is  ,'orecast  at  19,8  million  bushels,  one-tenth  more 

than  produced  in  19 £3,  but  one-tenth  less  than  average*    The  increase  in  pro- 
duction over  last  year  results  ■.'rem  the  increase  in  acreage  seeded  last  fall, 
largely  as  an  alternative  to  wheat  which  is  under  acreage  allotments.    The  acreage., 
intended  for  harvest  as  grain  at  1,685,000  acres  exceeds  by  nearly  one-fourth  the 
record  low  of  1,3 '32,000  acres  harvested  in  1953 1  but  is  10  percent  below  the  aver- 
age acreage  harvested  during  the  preceding    10  years* 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  at  11*8  bushels  which  is  near  average 
and  compares  with  the  19'-  3  yield  of  13*0  bushels* 

About  L.2  percent  of  the  acreage  of  rye  seeded  is  expected  to  be  harvested  as' 
grain  this  year*    This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  last  year,  jiit  well  below 
the  average  of  nearly  naif  the  seeded  acreage  harvested  for  grain* 

P&fCKES.,    10  Southern  States  and  California?    The  19  5U  peach  crop  in  the  10  South- 

""""        "      em  States  is  indicated  at  10,)j.23,COO 
bushels,  21  percent  below  the  1953  crop  of  13,25U,000  bushels  and  2  percent  below 
the  1952  crop  of  10,663,000  bushels*    The  19-3-52  average  is  13,Q),.u/000  bushels* 

Prospects  in  Alabama  are  above  last  year's  crop;  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Horth  Carolina,  show  slightly  src ail er  production  than  in  1953;  Arkansas,  Mississippi 
and  Florida  crops  are  a  out  one-half  of  the  pre- dons  year's  production  while  near- 
failures  are  reported  for  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas c    The  cold  weather  during 
March  damaged  the  crop  in  all  areas  with  the  more  severe  damage  occurring  in  the 
western  portion  of  the-  10  Southern  States »    The  dry  weather  of  1953  probably  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  set  and  development  of  fruit  buds  in  some  commercial  areas* 

In  forth  Carolina,  prospects  vary  by  areas*    In  the  Sandhill  area,  the  set 
is  generally  poor  to  fair  while  rather  good  crops  are  indicated  for  the  Mb.*  Airy 
section0    The  crop  is  growing  nicely* 

The  South  Carolina  crop  was  damaged  by  the  late  freezes  and  prospects  are 
spotted.    The  Elberta  crop  is  expected  to  be  light*    Some  thinning  of  early  varie- 
ties is  underway*    The  crop  is  making  good  growth  and  generally  orchards  arc  in 
fair  condition*    Scattered  hail  damage  was  reported  in  the  Spartanburg  area*  In 
Georgia,  weather  conditions  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  were  favorable  for 
peaches*    Frost  dam  a.-  e  was  mostly  limited  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
The  crop  is  making  good  growth  with  sizes  at    the  present  time  above  normal*  The 
first  shipments  by  varieties  arc  expected  as  follows:    Hiland  and  Dixired,  last 
week  of  Hay;  Srly  Red  Tre  and  uixigem,  first  week  of  June;  Early  Hiley  and  South* 
land,  middle  of  June;  and  Elberta,  the  first  week  of  July* 

The  Alabama  crop  is  quite  promising,    Chilton  County,  the  main  perch  area,  has 
good  prospects  and    rowta  to  date  has  been  good.    Peaches  in  Florida  and  in  the 
centra],  area  of  ''issassippi  were  damaged  by  the  March  freezes.    The  northern  areas 
in  Mississippi  are  expecting  a  fair  crop*    The  Louisiana  crop  was  damaged  by  March 
freezes  and  production  is  expected  to  bo  less  than  20  percent  of  1953c.    Elbertas  in 
the  Nashville  area  of  Arkansas  were  damaged  by  the  March  freezes  while  in  the 
Crowley  Jlidge  area  prospects  :re  fair*    The  Oklahoma  and  Texas  crops  are  22  and  lit 
percent,  respectively, •  of  the  1?53  production,    March  freezes  damaged  peaches 
severely  in  practically  all  areas  of  those  two  States* 
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In  California. j  peach  trees  bloomed  about  the  average  date  and  conditions  havo 
been  favorable  for  the  setting  of  a  large  crop0    Peaches  are  making  rapid  develop- 
merit  and  thinning  will  be  necessary  in  most  orchards Q    Clin- stones  will. again  be 
marketed  under  a  State  Marketing  Order, 

CITRUS:    The  Nation's  orange  crop  for  the  1953-5h  season  is  estimated  at  122.7 

million  boxes— 2  percent  above  the  19^2-53  total  and  16  percent  above  aver- 
age*    About  32  million  boxes  of  oranges  remained  for  harvest  on  May  1  this  year 
compared  with  k$-  million  a  year  earlier c    These  included  19 a 5  million  boxes  of 
California  Valencias  on  May  1  this  year  compared  with  29.U  million  on  Play  1  last 
year,    California  Valencias  are  the  principal  source  of  summer  and  early  fall  orange 
supplies  because,  in  other  areas ,  marketing  is  practically  completed  by  early  summer* 

Grapefruit  are  estimated  at  ir5©2  million  boxes— 16  percent  more  than  last 
season  but  12  percent  less  than  average About  7  million  boxes  remained  unharvested 
on  May  1  this  year  compared  with  %U  million  boxes  unharvested  a  year  earlier^  Cali-  • 
rornia  lemons  are  estimated  at  lk«k  million  boxes  this  season — Ik  percent  aoove  the 
1952*»>3  crop  and  13  percent  above  average 0 

Florida    has  had  ample  rainfall  and  trees  are  in  excellent  condition0    There  is 
a  good  set  of  new-Crop  fruit  which  is  sizing  well*    The  19!?3-f?4  crops  of  grapefruit 
and  Valencia  oranges  are  estimated  slightly  larger  than  forecast  on  April  lo  By 
May  1  about  76  million  bo,:es  of  19i>3-5U  crop  oranges  had  been  harvested  compared  with 
about  59  million  a  year  earlier.    Fresh  use,  a'c  2k  million  boxes ,  'was  only  6  percent 
above  the  same  period  last  season  but  the  quantity  processed,  at  S'2  million,  was 
k3  percent  above  the  same  period  last  season*    Fresh ' use  of  grapefruit  to  Hay  1,  of 
about  18  million  boxes,  and  processed  at  17  million,  compare  with  35.8  and  lH.3 
million,  respectively,  lor  the  same  -period  last  season. 

The  195'j-'j>k  Texas  orange  crop  of  900,000  boxes  and  the  grapefruit  crop  of 
1,200,000  boxes  were  practically  all  harvested  by  early  April.    Prospects  for  the 
195U-55  crop  improved  after  the  heavy  rains  of  April  8- Ik©    Supplies  of  both  soil 
moistiire  and  irrigation  water  were  replenished.    A  few  orchards  vie  re  .in  water  too 
long  after  the  rains  but  no  loss  of  trees  is  expected.    The  19 bloom  was  early  and 
both  oranges  arid  grapefruit  have  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

Prospects  in  Arizc.ua  are  favorable  for  the  19uh-;>5>  citrus  crops.  Irrigation 
water  is  ample  for'  the" coming  season. 

California  weather  during  April  was  generally  favorable  for  citrus  crops.  Host 
citrus  trees  bloomed  during  April  and  the  b].oom  in  general  was  heavy©  Desert  Valley 
grapefruit  trees  were  in  bloom  in  March  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  fair  to  rood. 

.The  19$3*$k  Nave],  and  miscellaneous  crop  is  mostly  harvested,  but  the  Valencia 
movement  is  just  getting  imdei  way.    The  Valencia  crop  forecast  is  a  little  more 
than  indicated  a  month  earlier.    Lemon  prospects  have  improved  as  a  result  of  favor- 
able rains  in  the  Southern  counties  during  the  late  winter  and  early  smrin  . 

I 

Cji^i_;'.lES,_  C.alif\^rrda,  Washington  and  Oregon;    California  sweet  cherries  are  force* 

cast  at  3.9,200  tons— 29  percent 
less  than  last  season  and  36  percent  less  than  average.    The  Royal  Ann  crop  is 
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indicated  at  8,000  tons  compared  with  11,300  tons  last  season,    Other  varieties  are 
forecast  at  11,200  tons  compared  with  15,700  tons  in  1953.    California  cherries 
"bloomed  at  ahout  the  usual  time*    There  were  many  days  of  rain  during  the  "blooming 
period  which  interfered  .with  pollination  and  partly  accounts  for  the  relatively 
short  crop  now  in  prospect  for  important  varieties.     Some  of  the  early  varieties 
have  good  crops a 

In  Washington,  a  freeze  on  the  night  of  April  30  severely  damaged  the  cherry 
crop  as  well  as  most  other  fruits.    There  will  he  practically  no  production  outside 
of  the  important  Yakima  Valley0    It  is  .still  too  early  to  accurately  appraise  the 
effects  of  the  freeze  hut  it  now  appears  that  damage  in  the  Yakima  Valley  ranges 
from  very  light  in  the  Upper  Valley  to  severe  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Lower  Valley.    Extensive  heating  probahly  saved  the  cherries  in  many  orchards, 

The  April  30  freeze  also  caused  heavy  damage  to  Oregon  cherries.    The  Umatilla 
crop — mostly  sweets —  is  probably  all  gone.    Hood  River  cherries  were  hit  very  hard 
Willamette  Valley  cherries  were  damaged  in  varying  degrees  depending  on  location. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Valley  sustained  the  most  loss*    Damage  to  Oregon  sour 
cherries  was  not  as  heavy  as  to  sweets  "because  more  sours  are  located  in  western 
Willamette  where  freezing  conditions  were  not  so  severe. 

APRICOTS,  California?    The  crop  is  forecast  at  145,000  tons  compared  with  230,000 

tons  last  season  and  the  average  of  196..500-  tons.,  Apricots 
"bloomed  at  about  the  usual  period,    The  set  is.  reported  light  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  area  which  is  the  most  important  section-    A  fair  crop  is  indicated  for  the 
Winters  and  Brentwood  districts  where  most  of  the  apricots  for  fresh  market  are 
produced.    Thinning  has  "been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  is  completed  in  some 
orchards.    Relatively  light  thinning  will  he  required  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
this  season. 

ALM0MDS  AND  WALNUTS;    Some  frost  damage  to  early  varieties  of  almonds  was  reported, 

..  with  heaviest  damage  in  the  Paso  Robles  areat    Prospects  in 

the  southern  area  are  for  a  light  crop.    The  crop  has  made  good  development t 

For  walnuts,  the  early  varieties  in  early  areas  have  made  good  growth.  The 
late  varieties  have  shown  very  little  growth  to  date, 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES:,  California;    Prospects  for  early  varieties  of  plums  in  the 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  Placer  County  and  other  nor  then 
localities  are  good  while  the  outlook  for  late  varieties  in  these  same  areas  is 
"below  last  year,  especially  in  Placer  County,,    The  light  set  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  offset  partly  "by  an  increase  in  size  growtho    Production  of  California  plums 
is  forecast  at  74s000  tons—  14  percent  less  than  last  season  and  7  percent  "below 
average * 

Prospects  for  California  prunes  are  favorable.    Prune  orchards  are  generally 
in  good  condition  and  the  trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  in  nearly  all 
districts , 

EAiiLY  COiJyffiRCIAL  POTATOES:    Production  of  commercial  potatoes  for  late  spring 

harvest  is  estimated  at  35, 652,, 000  bushels — 25  percent 
less  than  last  year's  output  of  47v333,000  bushels  and  10  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  average.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  approximate  the  1952  output. 
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In  Calif  ornia,  indicated  yield,  per  acre  is  the  largest  of  record^  but  v/ith 
substantially  less  acreage  than  in  1953t  production  is  expected  to  "be  down  23  per*  :. 
cent  from  last  season.    The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  25, 200,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  32,760,000  bushels  in  1953*     Indicated  production  also  is  less  than  last 
year  in  all  other  important  States  of  the  late  spring  group.    Though  some  late 
spring  potatoes  were  shipped  in  April,  movement  to  May  1  was  relatively  light  compared 
with  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Harvest  of  early  spring  commercial  potatoes  was  approaching  the  halfway  mark 
at  the  end  of  April,     Total  production  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  estimated  at 
5,382,000  bushels — 14  percent  less  than  last  year's  recoid  crop  of  6,228,000  bushels 
but  47  percent  larger  than  average  production 

Acreage  for  summer  harvest  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  Georgia  and  New  Jersey  is  estimated  at  57» 400  acres — 17  percent 
less  than  in  1953,  and  little  more  than  half  of  the  average  acreage  in  these  States* 
Acreage  is  less  than  last  year  in  all  of  these  States  except  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
where  a  large  part  of  last  yearfs  acreage  was  abandoned  because  of  drought. 

Total  195'+  acreage  of  early  commercial  potatoes  (winter,  spring  and  summer)  is 
now  placed  at  208, 3C0  acres — 25  percent  less  than  in  1953 p 

TOBACCO;    The  revised  estimate  of  United  States  tobacco  production  for  1953  is  2,057 

million  pounds,  one-half  of  one  percent  above  the  estimate  published  last 
Decemberc     The  1953  crop  was  9  percent  below  the  2,  254  million  pounds  produced  in 
1952,    Tobacco  was  harvested  from  1,634,200  acres,  8  percent  under  the  195?  acreage. 
These  revisions  are  based  on  final  sales  data  covering  most  of  the  1953  crop, 
reports  from  growers,  dealers  and  others,  and  marketing  card  data  assembled  by  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,, 

Growers  received  1,07'-!-  million  dollars  for  the  19^3  crop  compared  with  1,125 
million  dollars  in  1952.    The  average  price  per  pound  in  1953  was  52-2  cents,  a 
record  high.    The  1952  crop  brought  an  average  of  49.9  cents  per  pound P 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  1953  totaled  1,272  million  pounds,  7  percent 
under  the  1,365  million  pounds  in  1952,  but  11  percent  above  the  1942-51  average, 
Drought  in  northern  areas  of  the  belt  lowered  yields  locally,  but  not  enough  to 
offset  the  high  yields  in  other  parts  of  the  flue-cured  area,    Reduced  acreage,  al- 
though well  above  average*  held  total  production  proportionately  below  tnat  of  1952. 

The  Bur  ley  crop  is  estimated  at  569.9  million  pounds  compared  v/ith  the  1952 
crop  of  650ol  million  pounds.    Burley  production  for  the  entire  area  was  held  down 
principally  by  the  reduction  in  acreage ,     The  1953  crop  was  harvested  from  422,700 
acres,  9  percent  less  than  the  acreage  in  1952  and  4  percent  below  the  10-year 
averagec    Despite  rather  severe  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  Burley  belt  the  yield 
of  1,3^8  pounds  per  acre  was  only  slightly  below  1952  and  veil  above  the  average. 
With  the  dry  growing  season  and  practically  ideal  warm,  dry  curing  weather,  the 
quality  turned  out  to  be  unusually  good,  and  growers  received  the  highest  average 
price  of  record. 

Production  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types  totaled  48.9  and  26.6 
million  pounds,  respectively,  in  1953.     In  1952,  58.2  and  33.8  million  pounds  of 
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those  types  were  produce dc    These  dark  typos  suffered  rather  severely  from  drought]; 
yields  per  acre  and  qualtiy  were  sharply  reduced  and  growers  received  average  prices 
considerably  lower  than  last  year©    .  ■  .  • 

Production  cf  all  cigar  types  of  tobacco  in  1,953  is  estimated  at  1 02 ch  million 
pounds  compared  with  106 9 3  million  pounds  in  195?  0  Connecticut.  .Valley  binder  types 
(51  and  52)  and  shade-grown  wrappers  produced  record  high  yields  inl  1253 « 

I1APLE  PRODUCTS;    The  number  of  trees  tapped  this  year  is . above  -the  previous  year  for 

the  first  time  since  Vjl'-lo    It  is,  estimated  that  -6,822',000;  trees 
were  tapped  in  195H,  about  2 'percent  more  than  last  year,  but  still  17  percent  below 
the  19U3»»52  average*  ' 

*         ,  •  ■     . '       - '  " 

Production  of  maple  sirup 'in  195ii,  estimated  at  1,73.3,000  gallons,  is'  39  per- 
cent greater  than 'the  ij25'iiy'000  gallons  produced  in  1953  «    Maple  sugar  .production 
is  estimated  at  193,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  53  percent  ever  that  produced  last 
yeara  , .         ;  .  .. 

The  195U'  maple  season  was  very  early  over  the  entire  maple  area  and  the  opening 
date  was  the  earliest  on  record  going 'back,  to  1933  for.  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont',"  Mas-' 
sachusetts,  New  York, '  Pennsylvania  and'  Mc.hi.gah>    The.  early  season  resulted  in  sap 
being  frozen  at  times  which  virtually  brought  the  making  of  sirup  to  a- standstill*  '• 
In  Kew  England, : the  best  runs  were  made  during  the  weeks  ending  '-fare a  .2?  and:  April 
10,    A  very  warm  spell  after  mid-April  practically  ended  the  season  there«  The 
19 5U  season  was  also  one  of  the  longest  on  record  and  in  some  areas  extended  over  a 
period  of  50  days,. 

The  sugar  content  cf  the  sap  was  generally  'reported  as  being  low -this  year  and 
in  some  cases  it  required  almost  twice  as  much  sap  to  produce  a  gallon    of  s£rup  as 
a  year  ago.    Equivalent  sugar  yields  per  tree,!  however,  were  much -'better  than  a 
year  ago,    Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  .the  paly  two  States  .where  ^equivalent  sugar 
yields  per  tree  were  less  than  a  ydar  ago,  ..     ..  •  ,"'" 

HAY;    Stocks  of  old  hay  on  farms  Hay  1  are  estimated  at  15,177,000  tons.    This  is  - 

3  percent  or  almost  one-half  million  tons  larger  than  last  year  and  the 
largest  carry-over  in  7  years «>'  'Although  the  amount  of  hay  used  during  the  last  7 
months  of  1953  was  the  third  largest  of  record,  disappearance  ,  .since  January  1,  1951+ 
was  slightly,  smaller  than  usual,  mainly ' because  mild. weather  made  possible  the  use 
of  ranges  and  pastures „    In  relation  to  the  number  of  roughage  consuming  animal 
units  on  farms,  disappearance  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was  below 
the  average  of  recent  years*  ..  .■' ' 

Farm  stocks  of -hay  Hay  1  this  year  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  also  above  ...  ' 
average  in  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  West.    Stocks  in .the 'South -  Central ' States 
were  generally  "above  a  year  ago,  but  below  average 'except  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas© 
Stocks  were  above  last  year  in  the  -North  Central  States  as  .a  group  with  the  bulk  of 
the  increase  centering  In  the' Dakotas  and  Kansas.    However,  offsetting  these  in» 
creases  in  part,  were  the  sharply 'smaller  stocks,  one-third  below  last  .year,'  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  10  percent  lower  stocks  in  the  North.  Atlantic  regions*       1  •  ■ 

The  Kay  1  condition.,  of  hay  was  reported  at  86  percent  of  normal,  1  point      .  .  •  • 
above  a  year  ago  and  average.    Hay  'crop  prospects    were  somewhat    above  a  year 
ago  in  a  Majority    of  the  North  Central    States.      Some  stands  in  this  region  were  ' 
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thin  "but  losses  from  winter-killing  were  only  localized,    Reseeding  of  old  stands 
and  seeding  of  new  alfalfa  fields  progressed  satisfactorily  during  April,    There  was 
considerable  spraying  for  control  of  aphis  and  spittlebuga  during  the  month,  Freez- 
ing temperatures  the  last  few  days  of  April  and  the  first    several  days  of  May 
damaged  some  alfalfa,  clover  and  wild  hay  in  the  northern  Great  Plains,.  Lespedeza 
made  a  ^ood  start  as  spring  moisture  was  generally  adequate;, 

PASTURE;    Pasture  feed  conditions  improved  sharply  during  April  from  the  Great  Plains 

States  eastward  to  the  Coast,,     Condition  of  pastures  on  May  1  averaged  80- 
percent  of  normal,  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  hut  2  points  below  the  19;'-3*-5-  average 
for  the  datec    However,  pasture  conditions  on  May  1  showed  a  record  improvement  of 
7  points  from  April  1  as  compared  to  a  usual  1  point  decline  in  this  periodc 
Pastares  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  country  greatly  benefited  from 
the  general  rains  the  last  half  of  April,  coupled  with  above  normal  temperatures 
during  the  month. 

May  1  pastures  were  in  good  to  excellent  condition  from  the  Mississippi  River 
eastward.     In  the  southeastern  States,  where  livestock  were  on  full  grass  feed  on 
May  1,  pastures  were  in  above  average  condition,  except  in  the  Virginias.,  and  showed 
substantial  improvement  over  April  1  in  all  Statesc    Pastures  in  the  Central  and 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  States  got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  early  spring,  but  made 
vigorous  growth  in  response  to  April  rains  and  by  May  1  were  supplying  abundant  feed 
for  live^tockt,     In  the  entire  northern  section  of  the  country  from  the  Great  Lakes 
States  eastward,  excellent  feed  is  in  prospect  as  the  result  of  generous  rainfall 
and  above  average  temperatures  over  this  area  in  April, 

Substantial  rainfall  over  much  of  the  Central  and  Lower-  Great  Plains  States  in 
April  and  early  May  relieved  the  critical  drought  in  much  of  Texas3  eastern  parts  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  greatly  improved  range  and  pasture  feed  condition 
and  prospects.    However,  on  May  1  pasture  and  range  feed  was  critically  short  in  the 
drought  areas  of  southwest  Kansas,  southeast  Colorado,  most  of  Hew  Mexico  and 
sections  of  Texas*    Showers  in  some  areas  afforded  temporary  relief  in  southwest 
Hebraskav  eastern  Colorado,  parts  of  western  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma  and  parts  of 
Texas c     In  the  northern  Great  Plains  States 5  soil  moisture  conditions  are  generally 
favorable  with  good  feed  in  prospect  when  the  weather  warms  up0    In  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Pacific  Northwest,  grass  development  was  limited  by  below 
normal  temperatures  for  April  with  some  shortage  of  moisture  in  sections  of  these 
States,     In  California,  favorable  moisture  conditions  and  warm  temperatures  resulted 
in  very  good  grass  feed  on  ranges  and  pastures  on  May  1. 

MILK  PRODUCT I OH;    Milk  production  on  United  States  farms  during  April  totaled  11,3^5 

■  million  pounds,  exceeding  the  previous  record  for  the  month  set  a 

year  ago  by  k  percent.    Milk  production  per  cow  increased  only  a  little  less  than 
seasonally  from  April  1  to  May  1,  and  continued  at  a  record  high  level,    The  high 
output  per  cow  was  aided  by  mild  April  weather  and  by  hew  green  feed  by  the  end  of 
the  month  in  all  but  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  country.     The  number  of  milk 
Cows  on  farms  was  the  largest  since  19^7 »  though  still  more  than  one-tenth  below  the 
19^  peak.     Milk  production  per  capita  for  April  averaged  2,3^  pounds  per  day.  the 
highest  for  the  month  in  5  years,  but  2  percent  below  the  April  average  for  19^3--52. 
In  the  first  four  months  of  195'^  milk  production  totaled  ^0^2  billion  pounds,  some 
^|  percent  above  last  year's  previous  record  for  the  period0 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  on  May  1  averaged  19*93 
pounds.     This  was  \h  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for  the  date  and  continued 
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the  record  high  level  of  recent  months,     In  all  regions,  production  per  cow  exceeded 
average,  ranging,  from  7  percent  above  in'  the  West  to  18  percent  in 'the  West  North 
Central  areae     Output  per  cow- was  above  a  year  ago  in  all  major  regions t  although  up 
only  slightly  in  the  Forth.  Atlantic  States^  '  The  proportion  of  milk  cows  In  drop 
reporters  herds  being  milked  on  May  1,  at  75«5  percent,'  was  record  high  for  the  date. 
The  percentage  milked  was  the  highest  recorded  for  May  1  in  the  North  Central  and 
North  Atlantic  groups  of  States t  and  was  substantially  above  average  in  all  regions, 

In  18  of  the  31  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  currently 
available,  April  output  this  year  set  a  new  high  for  the  months    Milk  production 
equaled  or  exceeded  that  in  April  last  year  in  all  States  except  those  in  the  souths 
ern  Great  Plains „  .  Increases  over  .April  1953  were  4  percent  or  more  in  all  the  East 
North  Central  States',  Missouri*,  the  central  Great  Plains  States,  most  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mont ana c  Idaho,  and  California.  However, 
production  was  below  the  April  10-year  average  in  Iowa,  the  Great  Plains  States, 
Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon  —  all  States  where  milk  cow  numbers  are  substantially 
below  the  average  of  the  past  decade*    Wisconsin  herd's  produced  1,64-7  million  pounds 
of  milk  in  April'  to  lead  all  States  in  output.,    Minnesota  was  second  with  86l  million 
pounds,  followed  by  California  with  6  26  million/  Pennsylvania  with  550  million,  and 
Ohio  with  519  million  pounds 0 


Estimated_  Monthly_Mllk  Production, 05  farms, ^Selected  States.  1/ 
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1954-  ; 
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N„J, 

94 

102 

104 

104-  ' 

S  0  C  0 

49 

51 

50 

55 

Pa„ 

lm 

537 

54-1 

550  : 

Ga0  ■ 

101 

107 

107 

114 

Ohio 

433 

482 

492 

519  ; 

Ky, 

183 

203 

183 

217 

Indc 

298 

321 

331 

336  : 

Tenna 

191 

218 

190 

225 

111. 

459 

444 

465 

465  : 

Ala0 

112 

113 

112 

121 

Mich8 

4-56 

480 

488 

497  : 

Miss  a 

.  "  '  '•'  1 28  . 

■  145 

130' 

152 

Wis, 

l,4o4 

1  o-533 

1,563 

1,64?  : 

0klae 

205 

178  . 

'  I60 

177 

Minn- 

796 

843 

854- 

861  : 

Texas 

338 

323 

278 

286 

I  owa 
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502 

491 

515 

:  Monta 

53 

45 

42 

47 

M0o 

339 

370 

3^9 

419 

:  Idaho 

112 

117 

120 

130 

NeDak0 

159 

155 

145 

157 

:  Utah 

59 

61 

58 

6l" 

S.Dako 

131 

118 

H5 

124 

;  Wash*, 

165 

159 

'  147 

161 

Nebr0 

216 

194- 

192 

'2C6  . 

!  Oregc 

122 

116 

98 

118 

Kansc 

252 

223 

217 

232 

:  Calif, 

540 

586 

602 

626 

Vae 

145 

167 

.  155 

168  ; 

Other 

W.Va. 

65 

. .  :65 

69  i 

_States_ 

lj_6o4 

.  1*802  _ 

_1J.728_ 

1^825 

3J.Ce 

129 

144 

■  144 

'  161  • 

u9's.  " 

10^53  . 

10A713 

l/Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 


POULTRY  AND  EQQ  PJCOTCTION;    Parm  flocks  laid  6,271  million  eggs  in  April  —  3  per-  •» 

cent  more  than  in  April  last  year,  but  2  percent  less 
than  the  1943-52  averagec    Egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.    It  was  up  6  percent  in' the  West,  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  3 
percent  in  the  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States,    Egg  production  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  was  3  percent  larger 
than  in  these  months  last  year  and  6  percent  above  the  average. 
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Rate  of  egg  production  during  April  was  18.3  eggs  per  layer,  compared  with 
18.1  last  year  and  the  average  of  17 „7  eggs.    The  rate  was  above  that  of  last  year 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West  where  it  was 
about  the  same.     It  was  up  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  1  percent  in  the- 
Worth  Atlantic,  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  States.    Rate  per  layer  on 
hand  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  was  65.3  eggs*  compared  with  64,9  last 
year  and  the  average  of  58,7  eggs, 

The  average  number  of  layers  in  the  Nation's  farm  flock  in  April  was  about 
343  nillion  —  3  percent  more  than  in    April  last  year,  but  5  percent  below  the 
April  average.    Numbers  were  up  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except 
the  South  Atlantic,  where  they  were  about  the  same.     Increases  were  5  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  West,  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  2  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States,    The  decrease  in 
layers  from  April  1  to  May  1  was  5  percent,  the  same  as  last  year,  compared  with  the 
average  decline  during  April  of  6  percent. 

Chicks  and  ycun^  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  May  1  are  estimated 
at  407  million  —  8  percent  above  a  year  ago,  but  4  percent  below  the  average. 
Young  chicken  holdings  on  May  1  were  above  those  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  the  South  Atlantic  where  they  were  6  percent  below  a  year  agoc 
Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  20  percent  in  the  west,  17  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  11  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  7  percent  in  the  South  Central  and 
1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS 
 AND  EGGS_LAID  PER  100  LAYERS_0N  EARMS , _MA Y_l  

:  North     :  E.North:W.  North:  South    :  South    :               :  United 
_  _tT  :  A  t  lan  t  i  c_:  -Central :  C  e  str.al  ^Atlantic :  .Central!  _  _In_:  .States.  

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS,  I  AY  1 

Thousands 

1943-52  (Ave)    48fl368      68,740    102,339    33,016        65,902    33,075  351,440 

1953  57,200      64,784      87,204    31,878        53,002    33,012  327,080 

1954  60,075      66,328      88c239    31,503       53,528    34,890  334,563 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS,  MAY  1 
Thousands 

1943-52  (Av.  )    56?768      85,374    117,319    46,518        85,033    31,444  422,457 

1953  57,806      86,085      92,044    42,458        65,934    32,860  377,187 

1954  67,452      87,361    102,013    39,958        70,582    39,534  406,900 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARM'S ,  MAY  1 

Number 

1943-52  (Av.)  60.3  60.6  61.8  56.0  56.2  60.1  59.6 
1953'  58.2  60.9  63.1  57.1  57.9  61.4  60.2 
1954  59.1  61.9  63^8  59.4  58^9  6JU7  61.2  

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-April  averaged  36.0  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  38.7  cents  in  mid-March  and  45.5  cents  in  April  a  year  ago.  Egg 
markets  wefe  weak  early  in  April,  firmed  during  the  holiday  trading  period  and 
closed  the  month  on-a  v/eak  tone.    Receipts  were  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  the 
movement  into  storage  was  below  a  year  ago  at  major  markets.    Except  for  temporary 
shortages  of  large  white  eggs  jast  nrior  to  Easter,  supplies  v/ere  ample. 

Producers  received  an  average  of  23,7  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
(farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid-April,  compared  with  23,1  cents  in 
mid-March  and  27„3  cents  in  April  last  year.    Farm  chickens  averaged  21.0  cents  and 
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commercial  "broilers  24,5  cents,  compared  with  24,9  and  28.0  cents,  respectively, 
in  mid-April  last  year.    Markets  continued  weak  in   April.    Early  in  the  period, 
offerings  of  commercially  grown  young  chickens  were  generally  well  b  alanced  f^r  a 
fair  to  good  demand  with  supplies  short  in  some  areas,  ■••  later  on,  offerings  were 
more  than  ample  to  a  lighter  demand  resulting  in  general  price  declines..  Market- 
ings 
and 


of  hens  exceeded  a  spotty  demand  and  "buyers  were  very  selective  as  to  weight 
quality,  ' 


Earm  turkey  prices  on  April  15  averaged  32 0 8  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  com- 
pared with  33,3  cents  a  year  earlier,.    Markets  during  April  were  weak  on  fryer- 
roaster  turkeys  and' about  steady  on  heavy  type  turkeys.    Moderate  offerings  of 
fryer— roaster  turkeys  were* in  good  demand  early  in  the  period,  but  increased' 
receipts  later  in.  the  month  proved  more  than  ample  to  a  relatively  lighter  demand, 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in' mid-April  was  $3,93  per  100 
pounds,  compared  with  $3,90  in  mid-March  and  with  $3„94  in  April  last"-year.  The 
April  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-rfeed  and  turkey-feed  ratios  were  all  less  favorable 
than  a  year  ago. 


CHOP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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19,813 
11,178 


rid  bushels 

.•9*5rO.-< 


.13,  894  ••• 
,,,  2,025.  - 
•';2C,68o.  • 
69,136 
,  5*6, 144  ■ 
,  56,781 ' 

'  .720.  ■ 

1,414 
2,300 

41,028 
6,360 
35,005 
144,662 
1,072 
5„268 
7,119 
1,31*2 
8  ,200 
3,636 
2,960 
6,974 
5,795 
J4I8 
1,192 
1,1*25 
70,776 
23,035 
20,500 
20, 3 17 
5,338 
1;0,  502 

515 
598 
5,811* 
lOi* 
61,732 
28.0u.U 
11,286 


:/l,i75- 

:,  17.3-014  • 
;4';.,700 
34,263 

672 
855 
1,710 
29,762 
4,630 
64,220 
11*8,893 
1^000 

536 

5,1*18 
912 
6,791* 

3,240 
2,2)42 
M32 
3,7i*5 
380 
729 
1,102 

61,331* 
23,1*18 
28,500 
17,239 
3,248 

20,575 

1*10 

5U6 

108 
53,1*18 
21,U02 

11,371* 


37,825       17.7       18.8    18. 7  032,977     877,311  70|,ll8' 
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U  N  ITED 

Crop  Report 

as  of 


TATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG R ICULTU RE 

AGE  I  CULTURE  FIARIGTIFG  SEHVI&3                Washington,  D.  C, 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May..  10.,..  1.95(1:  


I  Iff  If  I IMIMI  f  1 11 1 J 


RY2 


^cIefL?e  i°H  £rain.  _YAei^pei\_acre 


Production 


Harvested  : 

State 

Average." 
19  ;i-3-52; 

V       ,  ^'or 
mc-a  harvest 

1953  ;  ]&4 

"Average 
s 1943-52 

:  1953  : 

j.ndi-  . 
cated  , 

1954  . 

■Average* 
I943..52'" 

1953  \ 

Indi- 
cated 
I954 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

W  Y 

13 

11 

18 

18  o0 

19  0  5 

ly  0  0 

233 

214 

342 

13 

10 

11 

17  P  5 

19.0 

-LO  3  5 

222 

190 

204  ' 

Pa 

24 

12 

14 

15,3 

i8o0 

io0  U 

353 

216 

252  ' 

Ohio 

29 

..  .  20 

3? 

16  8  6 

I9o0 

46  2 

380 

648 

Indn 

63 

*  60 

96 

13.2 

15  =  5 

826 

930 

1,488 

Illo 

49 

40 

81 

13,o  0 

14,0 

636 

560 

1,174 

Mi  ch. 

oO 

46 

55 

13.8 

14,5 

1  4  '  ^ 

827 

667 

798 

W  is, 

90 

'-3  45 

52 

11 0  3 

11.5 

ls009 

529 

624 

Minn, 

151 

125 

95 

13.7 

15.0 

2,108 

1,875 

1,330 

T  iiua 

J.  \J  vw  — - 

12 

:  8 

6 

14»6 

14*5 

l  4  n 

178 

116 

84 

Mo , 

J  i 

32 

46 

11„4 

14*0 

11  in 

422 

448 

598 

NBDak0 

223 

197 

297 

llc9 

17»0 

i  9  n 

26674 

3,3A,-9 

3,  564 

S » Dak , 

36? 

238 

169 

12,0 

12,5 

xl .  U 

4P4C0 

2,975 

1*859 

Febrc 

280 

136 

192 

10,0 

9«0 

G  n 

2,854 

1.  224 

1,728 

Fans  o 

-  60 

38 

76 

I0e5 

9*5 

1  0  a  0 

628 

361 

760 

Del 

17 

13 

14 

13  o7 

14  s  5 

l^c  0 

236 

188 

196 

MdB 

16 

13 

14C6 

i6eb 

i.%0 

2.34 

2C8 

225 

Va 

V  w  j 

26 

.  16 

20 

13,9 

l6a0 

15o0 

362 

256 

300 

¥ „  7a , 

3 

2 

3 

T3  0 

14.  0 

2J«  5 

38 

28 

4n 

24 

16 

19 

12,4 

i'v5 

15t0 

284 

232 

285 

10 

13 

18 

10  f  2 

io»5 

102 

136 

216 

Ga0 

7 

.  10 

8 

9c4 

10,5 

io»5 

67 

105 

•  84 

29 

29 

29 

13,2 

14,0 

13«0 

386 

4o6 

377 

Ten:ic 

26 

28 

23 

10,2 

11,5 

11.5 

267 

3  22 

264 

Okla0 

64 

95 

108 

7,8 

7*5 

6.5 

519 

712 

702 

Texas 

24 

35 

34 

8,4 

9.0 

6  ^ 

206 

315 

221 

Monte 

17 

8 

8 

11  a  4 

14,0 

13.0 

203 

112 

104 

Idaho 

4 

3 

4 

14.3 

15o0 

15o0 

60 

45 

60 

Wyo« 

Q 

"  4 

6 

10o0 

12o0 

8o0 

93 

43 

48 

ColOc 

54 

'29 

61 

8,7 

80O 

7.0 

487 

232 

427 

H.Mexe 

6 

'  3 

4 

8,7 

9,0 

5.0 

52 

27 

20 

Utah 

7 

6 

7 

9c6 

9*0 

9.0 

70 

54 

63 

VI  ash. 

15 

11 

22 

11 0  4 

12,5 

10.5 

177 

138 

231 

Or  eg., 

27 

21 

.29 

13.3 

14,5 

14.0 

361 

304 

4o6 

Calif.. 

10 

8 

8 

11,4 

12o0 

12„0 

114 

96 

96 

lv367 

1,3.82 

1  s  685 

11,9 

13  oO 

lla8 

22?149 

17..  998 

19,818 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
May  1,  1954 

HAY 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
CROP  reporting  board 

:  ALL  HAY 


Washington,  D.  C. , 
May  10,  195'+  „ 

PASTURE 


_  Stgcks_ 

on  farms.  May  1  _: 

  Condition  Ma^  1   

State  :  Average 
 J^'QrtSU/ 

i  1953  | 

l  qkU  ' 

Average 

;  1953  ; 

195^ ; 

Average l 
_19.43.-52j. 

1953 ; 

195^ 

Percent 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

Mai  rip 

90 

91 

87 

136 

157 

106 

89 

91 

91 

IT*  He 

90 

92 

97 

49 

59 

33 

88 

93 

y  «y 

96 

vt. 

92 

96 

94 

152 

183 

122 

89 

92 

y 

92 

Mass , 

96 

96 

68 

42 

39 

92 

7 

97 
7 1 

94 

y  ' 

R,  I. 

7  J 

68 

86 

< 

-? 

89 

86 

88 

Conn. 

OQ 

y\j 

96 

91 

'iO 

40 

I? 

88 

94 

90 

y  v 

R< 

on 

vu 

93 

<CkA 
000 

RT 

Rq 
oy 

92 

TvT  T 

AC 

RO 

oy 

88 

Dl 

J>7 

Rk 
o*+ 

k  RR 
OO 

86 

Pab 

AA 

OO 

on 

yo 

90 

55  r 

L<r\z 

*2  L'l 
351 

Rit 
o*+ 

RR 

OO 

RR 
00 

nv>  3  ^ 

unio 

R6 

Qn 

7U 

86 

4Q1 
4  yj 

"3  A  9 

8^ 

87 

86 

incL, 

oe 
05 

RO 
oy 

89 

J\J\J 

ZfJ 

R4 

RR 

00 

On 
09 

111  5 

Ail 

OH" 

05 

89 

w  y 

(DO 

1  JO 

0X0 

RL 

R/x 

OH 

OO 

Mien, 

R7 

on 

yo 

94 

<A< 
505 

578 

R'? 

RR 

00 

93 

«1S  S  _/ 

R7 

0  f 

PR 
ro 

89 

1    PA  ? 

X  ,  t>co 

Rit 

R< 

On 

87 

Minn,  _y 

R3 

RR 

84 

976 

7 

l  nixR 

X  u  U*tO 

89° 

Rn 

ou 

R< 

84 

I  ova 

84 

88 

85 

1  no 

1  224 

84 

84 

A"3 

Mn 

Rs" 

79 

7=;  2 

462 

*a  oA 
JVo 

82 

Rn 

l\f?Lak.  2/ 

eo 

69 

78 

579 

587 

1  044 

75 

64 

r 

Sr.Dak.  2/ 

84 

82 

86 

704 

626 

1. 251 

81 

74 

82 

Nebr  r   2 / 

85 

82 

85 

744 

727 

618 

UXU 

82 

75 

79 

f  7 

Kans  0 

84 

72 

79 

386 

164 

3^9 
jjy 

82 

66 

73 

Del 

87 

90 

94 

14 

11 

10 

85 

88 

89 

M&. 

1  ft 

85 
0  9 

89 

88 

90 

*?9 

83 

89 

u7 

86 

V  0.0 

rq 
oy 

84 

242 

21  2 

Rq 
07 

86 

8*; 

84 

■j  0  v  a , 

Rit 

RZj 

OH 

80 

1  1  Q 

liy 

77 

r  r 

Rl 

7Q 
(y 

77 

r  r 

tct  n  ■ 

AT 

87 

91 

160 

R/i. 
O't- 

AC 

on 

yu 

77 

no 

78 

85 

no 

99 

54 

An 
OU 

7r; 

A< 

Ga„ 

An 
OU 

0<c 

84 

1  A^ 

1CJ5 

1  n^ 

1UJ> 

1  O/t 

R2 

AT 

AT 

°J 

TPI  n 

a  xa. 

7Q 
(7 

7T 

(J 

77 

1  R 

1  1 
XX 

77 
r  r 

Rn 

OU 

A1 
OX 

Ky, 

R6 

R6 

82 

2?1 

R4 

8? 

On 
OO 

J.  tjiUl .» 

85 

86 

86 

^34 

168 

2m 

8^ 

86 

R6 

OO 

7Q 

(7 

R/t 

OH" 

84 

1  <\7 

79 
(7 

Q2 

7 

8? 

8s 

R7 

Miss » 

A*3 

84 

T  CA 

72 

85 

RT 

R6 

00 

R6 

00 

Arkn 

Rn 

Rn 

ou 

74 

"04 

62 

Oy 

82 

82 

77 

T.fi 

ijet  - 

pi 
OX 

00 

80 

37 

Rit 

RC 

OkXa,. 

77 

no 

c8 

66 

1  "7/1 

1  r+ 

233 

7A 

6Q 
oy 

67 

Texas 

77 

77 

66 

n 

*:  07 

290 

76 

6R 
00 

CQ 

J7 

Mono,  2/ 

85 

pi 
ox 

86 

706 

An 
ou 

71 

r  x 

78 

Idaho  _/ 

oy 

90 

267 

291 

357 

8^ 

86 

R7 

wyo-  2/ 

88 

86 

83 

239 

212 

260 

85 

75 

74 

ColOo  2/ 

87 

87 

77 

f  f 

293 

390 

341 

82 

75 

58 

N«.Mex.  2/ 

84 

81 

78 

48 

36 

44 

71 

63 

59 

Ariz  a 

89 

90 

89 

50 

81 

60 

81 

77 

80 

Utah  2/ 

90 

89 

89 

131 

2^9 

200 

86 

78 

81 

Nev,  2/ 

87 

88 

90 

88 

114 

122 

82 

86 

89 

Mash,  2/ 

87 

91 

83 

162 

209 

226 

83 

89 

74 

Oreg,  1/ , 

90 

92 

90 

198 

231 

294 

86 

88 

88 

Calif,  2/ 

 85  _ 

81 

_  _9£ 

284 

262 

_  _  12.6 

 78  _ 

-  _7ii  _ 

_  _9_ 

u,s.  

 85  - 

 85  _ 

86 

 8  2  _ 

80 

_  „8£L 

_/ Average 

includes 

tame  hay 

condition  1943-46,  all  hay  condi 

tion  1947- 

-52,  except 

for  States  footnoted  2, 
„2/ Tame  hay  condition. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

Jfe.As_.A954.'....  

HIMIIHIMIHIIIIIIinilllllllllltlllllllllllllHIt 


AGHICULT-UEAL  vMARKETXNG  SERVICE  •' 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

T02ACC0  BY  STATES ,  1952  AND  1953  (Revised) 


Washington,  D.  C, 

^y..XQ4>-lS«54   

3LaQ.PaM3...(Ea.P.£T3Ll. 


State 


Acreage  harvested 


Yield  "per  acre 


Production 


 . .  — 

1  L  Ji§M  L  ....  x 

...  „AP53  _  J. 

„1952 

*  1952 

i  X953 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

'Mass, 

6^000 

6;400 

19520 

lr,783 

90I22 

11 „ 409 

Conn* 

17c100 

16SC00  • 

le416 

If,  589 

24 9 222 

25fi4l8 

^N,Y0 

200 

100 

1-300 

;10250 

260 

125 

Pa. 

23*300 

24e300 

i6550 

lfl432 

36,113 

34,794 

Ohio 

19  ,  700 

17s500 

li5X4 

le373 

29 c 835 

24 0 030 

Indc 

lit,  000 

9:.  300 

1*417 

"  Ac400 

150588 

13, 020 

Wis*  ; 

14,800 

14; 100 

19450 

lc,  404 

21e460 

19>803 

Minn,  i 

300 

200 

1?300 

10100 

390 

220 

Mo, 

5  5  000 

■4*400 

1,«320 

940 

6*600 

4S136 

Kans, 

100 

100 

lc190 

lc100 

119 

110 

Mda 

50c000 

453000 

805 

825 

40 t 250 

37 , 125 

Va, 

137,400 

128,200 

10348 

ls136 

1855153 

145s65£ 

W.Va*  . 

3C300 

3;100 

18410 

lc465 

40653 

4,542 

1     OA  A 

9188250 

852^825 

S.Cc 

132 , 000 

122 „ 000 

Is  310 

1,415 

1-72,920 

1720630 

Ga, 

112.100 

104,100 

1*1X5 

le267 

1250  035 

131 5 860 

Fla.  • 

26 o 700 

24r500 

1*141 

1*067 

300458 

26 , 132 

Sr. 

350*200 

325,300 

1*365 

10301 

478 a 195 

423,320 

Tenn. 

1140200 

103: 400 

lc358 

10250 

1540827 

129 3 253 

Alas 

600 

*600 

980 

1&085 

588 

651 

La0 

 2±  350   

_ .2/  250   

650 

  670  _ 

■;   1  228 

 168 

L.27ir400  Z  Z  L 

iSfl200  _  I 

1325£  _ 

I  25254S27I  Z  Z 

Ii.5570221 

State 


Season  average  price  per  lb, 
-.received  by_farmers_ 


Value  of  production 


:  1952 

:  1953 
Cents 

5             1952  i 

Thousand  dollars 

1953 

Mass,  '  . 

79,6 

34,0 

7,261 

9,578 

Conn., 

9701 

106  00 

23,514 

26*914 

N.  Ye 

22  o  5 

23*0 

58 

29 

Pa, 

25  3 1 

27,4 

9S078 

9,549 

Ohio 

43.6 

44,3 

13 -  003 

10 s 646 

Ind, 

45*8 

50,3 

7,139 

6.549 

Wis, 

26*9 

29v2 

5*782 

5e791 

Minn. 

23,0 

23,0 

90 

51 

Mo- 

5380 

44,0 

3,498 

1,820 

Kans , 

42,0 

36,0 

50 

40 

Mdo 

48 , 8 

U 

19 ( 642 

18.117 

Va» 

49.9 

42.7 

92 j 325 

62,197 

W.  Va. 

53P8 

55,9 

.  2r503 

2,539 

N.C.d 

49,9 

53,7 

458s400 

4580095 

s.c. 

51.9 

56.4 

89  B 745 

97,363 

Ga< 

50c3 

52,5 

62,931    . . 

69,205 

Pla. 

70o7 

67e8 

2i?519 

17,716 

Ky. 

49Bi 

50,7 

234,956 

214 9 679 

Tenn. 

46,9 

48.1 

72c646 

62,220 

Ala, 

47,0 

49,0 

276 

319 

56,0 

68,0 

u4s,  . 

49.9 

52P2 

1 a 124.544 

1,073.531 

l/Sales  to  date  insufficient  to  establish  price — evaluated  at  1952  crop  average  price, 
"2/Rounded  to  hundred  acres  for  inclusion  in  United  States  total0 
*"  —  xa  mi 
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UN8TED  STATES    DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE               Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  Wx$..lQ+..29$k  

J&Z..h..225k   3.;Q.C...E,i^.(.E.^...T.a..)... 

■  •|«l(lll|l(ll|||1ll||ll|lilit|iHI1IMII*ltlllll|l»1IIMIIIIItlllllllllllllllll|||llll|IM(IUIIIIIt*<<l**l*Hlllt»llllltMII(ltlllllllltll  III  Hit  III  Kiiiiiin.  (I  IK  1 1 H1IMHHH1I I  Httllll  t  ilHIHH  1 1 1  (III  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  lit  t  •  i  (I  t  it  1 1  •  n  I  ill  i  1 1 1 IMM*  1 1  lillii*. 

_CITRUS__FRUITS 

Crop                                           !  Production  l/~~ 

and                        i  Average    s  :     '  -io  '?     "  Indicated 
  S_bate  _  s  _  I9h^l  _^  _  _  1     _  _  _  _        _  1923  

Thousand  boxes _ 

ORANGES ;  ■  " 

California,  all  46,265  38,1+10  Ii6,030  33,900 

Navels  and  Miscellaneous  2/  16^84!  12.600  16,630  ll^UOQ 

Valencias  293h2k  25^610  29,hOO  19,  "'00 

Florida,  all         ■  55,080  78^600  72,200  36,700 

Temples  3/  92a  1,700  1,700  2,200 

Other  Early  and  Midseason  29,231  lj.2,100  4.0,600  •  U8,0C0 

Valencias     '  25,  U0  34,800  29,900  :  36,500 

Texas  ,  all  3,366  300  1,000  ;"  '  900 

Early  and  Midseason  2/  •  2,125  200  700  '675 

Valencias  l,2lil  •  •  100  300  225 

Arizona,  all  1,000  730  900  1,100 

Navels  and  Miscellaneous  2/  .510  350  hOC  .,-  550 

Valencias  ,       489  380  500     .  -550 

Louisiana,  all  2/  300  50  _50  100 

I  _  I  States_l+7  _    •  ~~"  r  ~  :  _1067010'"  ~  lid ,090  _  _J  ^_12"0,l80    '  _  ~  ~  122/700 

Total"  Early  and  widseasG,n"57     £9, 747"  '57,000  ~*  60,08~0  "  63,923 

Total  Valencias                  ~*  56^264  6l,.090  60,100  :'__,775 

MNGERINEST      \         "  /  ~  "        "  - 

_FloridaJ"'_  '  _  1^500  _  _  _  ^,900  _•  _  _  £,200 
All  oranges  and  tangerines:"" 

5  States  _110i^°_  l22?i^  12j;,C8C  127,900 

GRAPEFRUIT ;      '                        "  "  .      1  "* 

Florida, "all  29,820  '  "36,000  32,500"  •  39,000 

Seedless    ■  13,490  17 , 700  17,100  !  20,000 

Other    '  ;'                       . — 16-,330  18,300         '..     .  1<,U00.:'  ',  19,000 

Texas,  all  "  15*342  2U0  '-',00  1,200 

Arizona,  all  3^220  2,lU0  3,000  ..,2,300 

California,  all  '  2,864  2,l6C  2,460     ..  -  2,220 

Desert  Valleys  1,103  630  330  910 

Other  •  1,761  1^530  1,630  -.•'_}  1,310 

"  4  States""^  ~         ~  '2  Z  1  ~     51T2T46""     '  JIC;2G2         _  _  "^&0  f;5 ,220~ 

LEMONS?     ~                                        *"  "  ~ 

California!./                          '.      12,722  12;300                 l.',5'^0  D<,u00 

LMESi!           "  ' 

Florida  h/                                        216  260                   .  3 20                  '  370 

May  1  forecast  of  1934  crop  Florida  limes    )'20 

1/Season  begins  with  the. bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  f rem  about  Oct,  1  to  Dec.  31  0.;'  the  fol- 
lowing year,,     In  other  States  the1  season  begins  about  Oct.,  1  and  ends  in  early  sumi  er,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  seme  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/ox  not  utilized  on 
account  of  economic  conditions?  '.  • 

2/jncludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

"3/Short-time  average t 

3/Net  cortent  of  box  varies.    In  Califs  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77 
lb\  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  Itu  for  California  grapefruit  in  ether  areas; 
in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lb*;  Florida  limes,  80  lb, 

t_/ln  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  !•  iscellaneous,, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  1  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  ■  SERVICE  Washington  (Ji  D .  C, , 

as  of  ,  .  .  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

:Msy  :l^,X^U;  „  . 


May  10,  195H 


'"inn.  m 


lllillllllMlllli 


PEACHES 
Production  X/ 

:  :  1952 

T  h  ,o  us  an 


State  : 


Average 
19U3-52 


1951 


.1953  •. 

£  u  •s'-.S-  .ie  T .  s 


Indicated 
195U 


N..C. 
S  0  C  • . 

Ga,  . 

Fla, 
Ala0 
Miss  , 
Ark«  ... 
La. 
Okla, 
Texas  _ 

10  States 


1,61*9 
3,279 
3^33' 
50' 
711' 
552 
1,782 
'  U48' 
382 

13,01*1* 


l.,8Q6 
2/h,?Q0.. 

2/3,975 
2U 
256 

255 
l,0LU. 
63 
1*13 

606 


13,512 


1,61*8 
3,286 
'2/2,  U9'6 
' ,  18 
' "  '  585 
1*32 
1,539 
66 
21*7 
-  _  31*6 

10,663 


1,180 

3,;536 
'3,312 
'  ':  18 

1,000 
60S 
■  1,-836 

179 
1*02 

13,25h 


1,050 

■3>Uop 
.  3,300 
13: 
1,090 
'260 
1,025 

30 

90 

.  _  161 

10,H23 


1/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharves? 
ted  and/or  harvested  but  not  utilized' on  account  ol  economic  conditions.    In  1951 
and  19.53,  estimates  of  unharvested  Quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  bu. ):  1951- 
South  Carolina,  309;  Georgia,  10C\;  19 53 -Arkansas,  110 <,  •  ' 

.2/lncludes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu»)':  195l-South  Carolina, 
36o"j  Georgia,  IOO3  1952-Georgia,  100  g 


CONDITION  MA*  1  OF  CERTAIN  FRUIT  AM)  NUT  CROPS ,  WITH  CO'iPARISCKS 


Crop> 

:    Condition  May  1 

:  Crop 

:    Condition  May 

l  _ 

and 

State 

: Average 
:19i*3-52 

:  1953  :■: 

•  • 

1951* 

!  and 

!  State 

: Average: 
:19h3-52: 

1953.  : 

, .  • 

1951* 

PEACHES i 

Percent 

: CHERRIES-SWEET: 

Percent 

California,  all 

81* 

75 

89 

•'  Washington 

75 

66 

60 

Clingstone 

85 

77 

90 

'  Oregon 

'.  80 

85 

70 

Freestone 

83 

72 

88 

: CHERRIES-SOUR: 

PEARS: 

'•  Washington 

'•  8U 

89 

75 

California,  all 
Bartlett 

■  80 
81 

66  ■ 

66  ! 

OO  CO 
CO  CO 

'  Oregon 

• OTHER  CROPS : 

85  ■ 

95 

80 

' Other ' 

78 

69 

85  ; 

!  California: 

GRAPES: 
California,  all 

8£ 

71* 

76 

Prunes 
Almonds 

7)4  -  . 
63 

59 

56 

80 

63 

Wine  varieties 

01* 

67 

81 

>  Walnuts 

-  82 

76  -  ■ 

■•■  79 

Table  varieties 

86 

76 

78 

'<  Avocados 

1/52 

61, 

h9 

50 

Raisin  varieties 

86 

76 

73 

'  Florida: 
!  Avodacos 

72 

65 

l/3hort-time  average # 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT               AGRICULTURAL  -MARKETING  SERVICE                Washington,  D.  c, 
•    as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  MBfJ&a  .1954  

j|^„uj^.r..      s   fe.€ta..?»^..:(^B,g?i>i 


CALIFORNIA  APRICOTS,  CHERRIES ,  AMD  PLUMS 


Production 

Crop .  ; 

Average 

* 

:  Indicated 

1943-52 

:  1951 

:  1  1952 

:  1953 

:      . 1954 

Tons 

Apricots 

196 » 500 

172,000 

158 » 000 

230,000 

.  145,000 

Cherries,  sweet 

30,180 

19*800 

39,500 

27v000 

'  .  19,200 

Plums 

79 , 700 

1/97,000 

53,000 

1/86,000 

74,000 

l/lncludes  excess 

cullage 

of  harvested  fruit  (tons): 

1951  -  3„000; 

1953  -  7,000. 

MA.PLE  PRODUCTS 

:  Trees,  tapped  f  Sugar  made  1/  :  Si_rup_made  l/  

State  :Average    :  :  :  Average  :  ;  Average     :  > 

:1943-52    :   1953    :     1954  :  1943-52    1953  :  1954  :  1943-52    :  1953    :  1954 


Thousand  trees  Thousand  -pounds  Thousand  gallons 


Maine 

138 

128 

128 

8 

8 

10 

23  . 

15 

26 

N.H. 

262 

253 

258 

16 

8 

•  12 

55 

48 

71 

n, 

3;  473 

2,734 

2,868 

126 

42 

-  71 

•  755 

482 

726 

Mass, 

175. 

146 

145 

17 

7 

10 

46 

32. 

54 

N.T. 

I  2,342- 

lc677 

1,711  • 

62 

20 

24 

504 

276 

378 

Pa. 

392 

356 

399 

22 

14 

40 

94 

84 

137 

Ohio 

605 

419 

402 

3 

1 

1 

159 

126 

123 

Mich. 

455 

465 

479 

9 

3 

7 

95 

78  , 

128 

Wis. 

300 

237 

310 

9 

20 

16 

65 

80 

64 

Minn, 

2/76 

133 

93 

0 

0 

0 

2/12 

18 

10 

m£ 

31 

27 

29 

6 

3 

2 

13 

15 

21 

U.S. 

8,242 

6,675 

6,822 

280 

126 

193 

1,813 

1,254  , 

1,738 

.l/Does  not  include  production  on  nonfarm  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Maine. 
2/ Short- time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May.lQ,.-.1.9.5il  — 

,::M^xa.,..195k. _   i3iQD.;P;fMA..XSJlEUTjel 


•  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIKIllltMIMtlllltlllli 


State 


and  :  Average 

Division     :  19u3«5? 


May  1 


1952 


1953 


195U 


Maine 

N.H, 

Vt, 

Mas  sa 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.Jo 

Pa. 


16,5 
17.1 
18.9 
19  =  8 
19,5 
22,6 
23*0 
21  »Q 


Pounds 

ITS 

19,0 
21,2 
21*3 
20.5 
2h*3 
2Uo3 
22.8 


16  ,h 
20,  h 
21  cii 
22,5 
21.8 
?5c6 

2U*5 
23.0 


"23,28- 

"21,0  ' 

19,8 

19.6 

23,3 
23.  6 


20,2 
21,8 

22,3 
22,6 
2U.6 
2u,7 
2U.2 
23.1 
"23c^3" 
22,0 
21*1 
21.2 

2U.8 


NeAtl, 

Ohio" 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wi  S  a 


21,06 

17.U 
18,7 
21*2 
22.3 


22d^ 

20,2 

19*8 

19,5 

22.3 

2209 


E.NcCent, 
MinnT  " 
Iowa 
Mo, 

K.Dak. 
SoDak. 
Nebr, 
Kans« 


20  o0" 


*2i,H 

18,5 
13.6 

16,7 
lii.  7 
17,5 
17^0 


21 -,72 
~23,H  ' 
18,6 
13-9 
19*7 
15.0 
17.7  • 
16,8 


22,32 
"?\Jx  ~ 
19,7 
Ih.h 
18.9 
16*3 
1805 
18.3 


23,38 
'2O  " 
20.5 

16.8 

18,7 
18.5 

19.9 
20„I 

~?ot£o~ 

'21  r0  ' 

18,2 
13-7 
16.2 
13,7 
IIS 


17.^1" 

ill,  7 
12.5 
13,8 

11.9 
10o3 
"13  M 


"1B.I2, 
"21,0  _ 
16*6 
1°.9 
la,  7 
13o7 
10.9 
"1^26" 


19,19 
20.a" 
18.5 
12.9 
15,3 
12„9 
10.6 

"15,23" 


TJ.N.Cent^ 

Hd" 

Va- 

W.Va. 

N.C, 

S.C9 

Ga_c 

S.Atlc 


13oH 
12,9 
10.2 
8.8 

9,9 
12.6 

9«8 


lHo9 
13,5 

9"9c 

9.8 
11,9 
lli,5 
10,0 
"l28%f 

"lB.I  " 
22.  h 

20„9 
18.9 
22.1 
22.6 

21  .Q 
26 , 8 


Tenn. 

Ala, 

Miss  a 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Texas 


"13<>6-' 
13,2 
10eh- 
8.2 

12.8- 
11*1 ' 


13*9 
13.5 
10,5 
10c0 
10,6 
lh,0 
10,  h 


S.Cent* 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif, 


11,32 
"17,5  * 
2C8 
18.1 

17.9 
20.6 

22,3 
21.0 
22.8 


11,59 

"13.5"  _ 
21<7 


20 
19 


19.5 


2h, 
21*7 
2U.  h 


11,93 
IB.5  " 
21,8 

20,5 

18.5 

21,3 
2u,6 

21.7 
2U.1 


West^  _  21-02    ~  "        "    22CTI6__  ~     ~  _  ~  "22,17    ZZ~  ' 

U.So  J-Z-It  _  _  I  _  _  I1^ »I7  x243"  I  _  _>2*23~ 

l/Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk 
cows  (in  milk  or  dry).    Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on 
combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop 
reporters  ojjly.    Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are  not  shown 
separately,, 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  :  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  Max  10,..  .jSSk   

Vay...l$.125k   '  3:00  F.M..  CS.D,T.) 

llltllHllltlllilllMtll 

State 
and 
Division 


I II  MMHtllit  ItHMHI  1 1 1  H  t  Ml  I 


i  l  >  l  1 1  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  1 


I  lit* 1 1  lllltlil  I 


ItlMIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIfHIMI 


Me. 

No  So 

Vt, 

Mass  8 

R.#Ia 

Conn* 
N,Y0 

No  Jo 

J>a0 

"""N7A'bl7  *~ 

~0ni*5 " "  "" 

Ind, 

111, 

Miclu 

Wis? 
*"E7N  c  Cent 
"lvirriii0"* 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dako 
S,Dak. 
Nebr. 
_J(ans#^ 

WwNttOent 
~Del7  T 
Md„ 
Va„ 

W.Va,  .. 

S  <1  0  3 

Ga0 
Fla. 

*S,Atl, 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark0 

La„ 

Okla. 
_Texas_ 

S.Cent » 

Mont. 

Idaho 

vj  yo  . 

Colo. 

N»Mex* 

Ariz,, 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash, 

Oreg, 
jCalif. 

Wes  t « 

U0o. 


: Number  of  layers  on: 
i  hand  during  -A£ril_j 

Thousands 

J72T75 
2,20- 


APRIL  EGG J^iODUCTION 
Eggs  per 


3,UQ6 
l?JoV6 

31.102 
11,831 

2lu038 
l5j0U3 
3,216 

,3*9,271 

3,0.91 
6,36U 
2,636 
8,048 
3,495 
5,613 

2  j5i6 

S*A£ll     3*2, -iT? 

-  -77^6^ - 

6,738 
5,057 
U,788 
4,888 

2,83c 
5,881 

16.182 

53,950 

""1,316*"  " 

1,386 

532 

1,960 

682 

2,282  • 
lis 

3,638 
2,793 
11 

33*9^3 


liu?80 
20,322 

isiw 

15.092 

« 

11,130 
£87211?" 
19,854 
25,088 
15, 80I4 

9,81 


91,009 
-  -S.Q27- 

3^127 
6, 500 
2,712 
7,848  • 
3,402 

5,375 
2,6ll| 
32,405"" 
~7,3U5~ 
6,468 
4,868 
4,776 
5,034 

16,770  " 
54,567 
~l,3l0r 
1,502 

560  • 
2,070 
738 
486 
2,277 
133 
3,638 
2,817 
20,204 
3S,7"9"" 


JOO  layers 
Number 


During 
JL  19i3_"i 


fotal^ eggs  J? rod 

April      s  Jan. ^ 

J&lkJ-  1953 
Millions 

5? 


ced__    •  _ 
A£ril_incl0 


lj 

818 

1,866 

56  . 

58 

199 

lj 

776 

1,812 

113 

118 

426 

lj 

908 

1,906 

50 

52 

173 

lj 

723 

1,794 

139 

Ihl 

509 

1. 

626 

1,686 

57 

57 

189 

1. 

626 

1,656 

91 

89 

326 

1 

,686 

1,800 

■42 

47 

167 

Ij 

,729  "" 

"lA7or 

_  ^  ...  - 

5*7  7~ 

~  2,0^7 
-  U93 

lj 

^57  ~ 

i,  e&r  ~ 

lia 

"T47" 

lj 

677 

1,725 

113 

112 

396 

1 

668 

1,689 

814 

82 

274 

lj 

650 

1,695 

79 

81 

267 

lj 

73U 

1,773 

85 

89 

272 

lj 

m 

45 

'  H 

142 

1 

1,  063 

110 

110 

107 

lj 

809 
761  - 

1,797 

293 

301 

1,038 

T. 

1,776 

"**  950 

""969"" 

3,289 

ij 

•0*217  ~ 

I.806*" 

25 

-  ar 

 9o 

lj 

842 

1,908 

26 

29 

10k 

ij 

,920 

1,911 

10 

11 

38 

ij 

866 

1,842 

37 

33 

135 

ij 

83,8 

1,767 

12 

13 

U5 

ij 

79U 

1,82a 

9 

9 

32 

ij 

785 

1,785 

hi  ■ 

•  157 

lj 

81i5 

1,860 

3 

2 

10 

ij 

881 

1,82U 

68 

66 

279 

ij 

860 

1,860 

52 

52 

'21Q 

1. 

780 

lj,821 

335 
~  o:i.H  ~  - 

368 
*"6~J3~ 

1,302 

h 

"520  ~* 

1,8  ?6 
~"l,  326"  ~ 
~25- 

~  2,I7oB 

ij 

"H12  *~ 

"0,068  ~  ~t 

^J271 

23,060 

209 

U27 
178 
530  • 
196 
326 
_  JL81  1 
"  "2,103" 

5oi> 
380 
27;. 

27U 

281  ' 

1,035  ' 
'  "3l3>3"  * 
89  1 
110 

40 

.  48  I 
32 
15a 
8 

271 
203 
1,419  . 

jv;i9 

23,800*" 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  2$9  D9  Ca 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300<» 
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